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Representative Louis Ludlow of Indiana 


Who introduced the Equal Rights Amendment in the House of Representa- 
tives of the National Congress on January 11. Mr. Ludlow is a member of the 
Appropriations Committee and an outstanding leader in the Democratic 
Party. In suffrage days, as a press correspondent in Washington, he was a 
friend of the Woman's Party and has always been an ardent Feminist. He 
believes that the only way to secure equality for the women of the United 

States is through a Constitutional Amendment. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to seeure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55) 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Smnator GuraLtp P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House January 11, 1932, 


by REPRESENTATIVE LOUIS LUDLOW, 
Indiana. 


Equal Rights 
A Word to the Politicians 


OMEN are beginning to realize that the ballot is not a magic wand 
\/ designed to confer Equal Rights upon its possessor, but that it is 
something that must be used, and used with a purpose, if it is to 
count for anything. In the industrial field during the depression, the educa- 
tion of women in this respect has made enormous strides. Women who are 
legislated out of their jobs, or who in hard times are dismissed because they 
commit the sin of matrimony, know from their own experience that they do 
not enjoy the kind of Equal Rights that is supposed to inhere in the Constitu- 
tion. They know now that they must use their votes actively to prevent the 
passage of restrictive legislation and otherwise to defend their insecure 
position. 

In another province, politics, it is clear that women are waking up to the 
fact that the vote, ipso facto, does not confer equality upon them. Both 
Republican and Democratic women are growing weary of working in cam- 
paigns which are directed from beginning to end by men. They wish to have 
something to say about who shall be nominated, what the party principles 
shall be, and so on, and so on. In other words, they want Equal Rights in 
their own parties, although they do not say yet precisely what their reprisals 
will be in case their demands are repudiated. 

The Republican women of New York State will send three delegates at 
large to the Republican National Convention in Chicago, if a request embodied 
in a resolution to be submitted to W. Kingsland Macy is granted by the 
Republican State chairman. 

The resolution, as a formal request from vice-chairmen and committee- 
women of the State that the women be represented by three delegates at large, 
was adopted on January 8 at an executive meeting of Republican county vice- 
chairmen and State committeewomen, held under the auspices of the Repub- 
lican State Committee of the Women’s National Republican Club in New 
York City. 

The three delegates at large recommended in the resolution were Ruth 
Pratt, Representative and member of the Republican National Committee 
from New York; Sarah Schuyler Butler, vice-chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, and Rhoda Fox Graves, Assemblyman from St. Lawrence 
County. 

That Democratic women are equally if not more ambitious is evidenced by 
the fact that on the same day Democratic national committeewomen from 
thirty States and two territories voted a demand for more women delegates 
and a larger feminine voice at the next Democratic National Convention. 

Crowded informally into the small office of Nellie Tayloe Ross at national 
Democratic headquarters in Washington, D. C., the committeewomen agreed 
on a three-fold campaign: 

1. To circularize party leaders in the States with the 1928 resolution of 
the national committee recommending to the States that half the delegates at 
large be women. 

2. To place before the whole committee a resolution declaring the commit- 
teewomen “desirous of a larger representation of women in the State delega- 
tions,” and asking the aid of men members to that end. 

3. To advise party leaders of the committeewomen’s desire “that women be 
not overlooked in the naming of the arrangements committee to prepare for 
the convention.” 

Representation on the important committee on platform and resolutions 
also was advocated in the discussion. 

This is the kind of talk that Woman’s Party members like to hear. What 
is the use in women’s belonging to a political party if they can’t have any- 
thing to say about its platform or about its nominees for public office? Politics 
is no better than a funeral if one is invited in only after everything is over. 

We feel greatly encouraged that party women are demanding admittance 
to their parties on the ground floor. That is precisely where we want to see 
them, for it is the only place in the world where they can be effective. 

Out of the kindness of our hearts we have a word to the wise for the poli- 
ticians, by which we mean the men who guide the political destinies of our 


nation. Neither the Democratic nor the Republican women in their demands 


Say, as we have observed, a single word about reprisals in case their demands 
are overlooked. Don’t you believe them; they are merely being polite. From 
a long knowledge of the sex we know it is true that, “Hell hath no fury like 
a woman scorned.” Be advised in time. Women have more sense than you 
credit them with; they have votes, and in both parties they have about 
reached the end of their endurance. 
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Another Step in The Welosky Case 


HE National Woman’s Party and 

the National Association of Women 

Lawyers on Monday, January 4, 
were granted leave by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to file briefs as 
friends of the court in support of the 
petition of Genevieve Welosky to have 
reviewed the decision of a Massachusetts 
Court barring women from juries in that 
State. 

The motion on behalf of the Woman’s 
Party was made by Madge Lee Guard of 
Utah, while Laura Berrien of Georgia 
represented the National Association of 
Women Lawyers. The able brief was pre- 
pared on behalf of the Woman’s Party by 
Rebekah Greathouse,. Assistant United 
States Attorney and chairman of the 
Lawyers’ Couneil. 

Miss Berrien, a descendant of John 
Macpherson Berrien, one time Attorney 
General of the United States, was active 
in obtaining passage of a bill by the 


Georgia Legislature granting women the 
right to practice law several years ago, 
and at that time was given the pen with 
which Governor Harris signed this bill. 


Mrs. Welosky convicted by a jury com- 
posed entirely of men of keeping and sell- 
ing liquor, challenged the jury on the 
ground that she had been denied a trial 
by a jury of her peers, since none of her 
sex were called. 

The adverse decision of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court was hailed in Wom- 
an’s Party headquarters in Washington 
as offering the mest favorable possible ép- 
portunity of carrying the demand for jury 
service for women to the highest tribunal 
of the nation. Woman’s Party leaders 
point to the case of Strauder vs. West 
Virginia as embodying the same principle 
of law as is at stake in the case of Gene- 
vieve Welosky; namely, the right of every 
citizen to equal protection of the law, 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment to the United States Constitution. 

In 1879, Strauder, a West Virginia 
negro, was tried for murder and con- 
victed by a jury from which members of 
his own race were by law excluded. The 
State Supreme Court affirmed the sen- 
tence. He based an appeal on the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court upheld him, reversing the 
lower court’s decision. 

Now, in 1932, more than fifty years 
later, a woman is making an appeal on 
exactly parallel grounds. The Welosky 
case brings before the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court the question whether the “Equal 
Protection of the Laws” section of the 
Constitution, which has been held by the 
Supreme Court to guarantee to every citi- 
zen a right to trial by a jury selected 
without discrimination on the ground of 
race, does not also guarantee to every citi- 
zen a similar right to trial by a jury 
selected without discrimination on the 
ground of sex. 


The Nationality Hearing 


Ws have been coming here for 
years asking this committee to 
report favorably bills placing 
women on an equal footing with men, 
under the laws relating to citizenship, na- 
tionality and naturalization,” Burnita 
Shelton Matthews, research chairman of 
the National Woman’s Party, declared 
on the morning of January 7, before the 
House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. “We are here again!” 
Mrs. Matthews spoke on behalf of the 
National Woman’s Party in favor of 
H. R. 5489, introduced by Hon. John L. 
Cable of Ohio. “This bill, we believe,” 
she informed the committee, “will com- 
plete the task and mean equal nationality 
laws for men and women, with equal 
application. 

“One of the fundamental principles of 
our Government is Equal Rights to all 
citizens, special privileges to none. In 
supporting H. R. 5489 we are but asking 
for the application of that principle. 

“T think it was in 1920 that both the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
promised in their platforms to liberalize 
the citizenship laws in their application 
to women. The promised law was passed 
but it had many strings tied to it, and 
this bill proposes to untie the rest of these 
strings. 

“At the present time, as we all know, 
birth in this country under the Four- 
teenth Amendment, entitles a person to 
United States citizenship, whether the 
parents of that person are citizens or 
aliens. There is no distinction, then, as 


between the rights of a father and mother 


with respect to the citizenship of a child 
born in the United States. 

“Section 1 of the bill purports to amend 
Section 1993 of the Revised Statutes. Sec- 
tion 1993 now deals with a child born 
abroad whose father is a citizen of the 
United States. Such a child is a citizen 
of the United States. On the other hand, 
a child born abroad whose mother is a 
citizen of the United States is not a citi- 
zen of the United States unless the father 
of the child is a United States citizen. 
Thus the man citizen of the United States 
may but the woman citizen of the United 
States may not transmit United States 
citizenship to a child born abroad. The 
bill proposes to amend Section 1993 to 
give the mother the same power to trans- 
mit nationality to her child born abroad 
that the father now has. 

“While the father alone now possesses 
power to transmit United States citizen- 
ship to a legitimate child born abroad the 
mother alone possesses power to transmit 
United States citizenship to an illegiti- 
mate child born abroad. In the case of a 
legitimate child the power of the father 
to transmit United States citizenship is 
a concession. In the case of an illegiti- 
mate child the power of the mother to 
transmit United States citizenship is a 
penalty. When a child is legitimate, it 
is usual for laws made by men to give 
the father superior rights, and the mother 
inferior rights, while in the case of an 
illegitimate child which is ordinarily a 
great burden to thrust the weght of re- 
sponsibility upon the unfortunate mother, 
leaving the father safely in the back- 


ground. We think this bill is right in 
giving the father as well as the mother 
power to transmit nationality to an ille- 
gitimate child. If, however, the gentle 
men of the committee regard it as a right 
for the woman alone to have power to 
transmit nationality to an illegitimate 
child, then the answer is that women do 
not wish greater rights than men have 
but only Equal Rights. 

“Section 2 of the bill also deals with 
the nationality of minor children. At 
the present time a minor child born out- 
side the jurisdiction of the United States 
is naturalized upon the naturalization as 
a citizen of the United States of the alien 
father of the child, the United States 
citizenship of such a child to run from the 
time the child begins to reside perma- 
nently in the United States. The bill 
gives to the alien woman a like right of 
bringing about the naturalization of her 
alien child by her naturalization as a citi- 
zen of the United States.” 

The third and fourth sections of the 
bill repeal provisions whereby an alien 
wife and minor children under certain 
circumstances may become naturalized 
under the declaration of intention of a 
deceased or insane husband and father. 
Since marriage no longer affects the na- 
tionality of a woman, the provisions in 
question are deemed obsolete, Mrs. Mat- 
thews explained; and the fifth and final 
section of the bill declares: 

“Hereafter there shall be no dis- 
tinction based on sex in the law and 
practice relating to nationality, citi- . 
zenship and naturalization, and to 
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that end any right now enjoyed in 

the matter of nationality, citizenship 

and naturalization by one sex shall 

be equally available to the other 
under like circumstances. Nothing 

herein contained shall be deemed to 

repeal the provisions for resumption 

by a woman of United States citizen- 

ship lost through marriage or by 

reason of the loss of United States 

citizenship by her husband.” 

Dr. James Brown Scott, president of 
the American Institute of International 
Law, also spoke with moving eloquence 
on behalf of the bill, pointing out that the 
Institute has twice recently gone on 
record in favor of complete equality in 
nationality as between men and women, 
and specifically endorsing Section V as 
of basic importance. 

Laura Berrien, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers, 
said: 

“Heretofore this committee has spon- 
sored and secured the passage of several 
bills—all of them in the right direction, 
each of them establishing some measure 
of equality, and now you have for con- 
sideration a bill which specifically will 
give to an American woman the right to 
transmit her American nationality to her 
children on the same terms that a man 
transmits his to his children; and to a 
foreign woman who, having found, our 
United States the country to which she 
chooses to give her loyalty and allegiance, 
upon taking her place as an American 
citizen by naturalization, it gives the 
right to bring with her into the fold of 


American citizenship her minor children 
—a right long enjoyed by men. Under 
this bill the United States will give its 
protection to and receive loyalty and alle- 
giance from children of an American 
woman as in the case of the children of 
an American man. 

“These things the bill does specifically. 
And then in its final section (Section 5) 
it announces the principle upon which all 
the Cable bills have been based: ‘Here- 
after there shall be no distinction based 
on sex in the law and practice relating to 
nationality, citizenship and naturaliza- 
tion.’ This bill perfects all the other 
nationality bills; it backs up the Govern- 
ment in the position it has taken in its 
dealing with other governments on ques- 
tions of nationality. You recall the re 
fusal of our government to sign The 
Hague convention on nationality which 
contained discriminations against women 
and the letter sent to the League of Na- 
tions on June 23, 1931, by our Government 
stating that we did not sign because of its 
provisions relating to expatriation and 
the nationality of married women.” 

Emma Wold, Technical Advisor to the 
United States delegation to The Hague 
Conference on the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, spoke brilliantly for pas- 
sage of the bill in the name of the Wom- 
en’s Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia. 

Rebekah Greathouse, Assistant United 
States Attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia, also spoke in favor of the bill, 
and pointed out the importance of retain- 
ing Section V. 


Equal Rights 


Mr. Crist of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion objected to Section 5, and Miss Geach 
of the National League of Women Voters 
read a statement from Belle Sherwin, 
president of the League, objecting to the 
same section as a blanket enactment. 
Questions from members of the committee, 
answered by Mrs. Matthews and Mr. 
Cable, indicated a keen interest in the bill 
and sympathy with its provisions. Elsie 
Hill, Connecticut State chairman of the 
Woman’s Party and a member of the Con- 
necticut League of Women Voters, spoke 
briefly at the close of the hearing on the 
objections to Section 5 raised by the com- 
munication of the president of the League 
of Women Voters. 


“We have heard a good deal today 
about dual nationality,” said Miss Hill, 
“and I now wish to say something about 
dual membership!” She explained that 
she is a member of both the Woman’s 
Party and the League. “But,” she said, 
“while all members of the Woman’s Party 
have been consulted regarding equal na- 
tionality and are wholly in favor of it, 
the memliership of the League of Women 
Voters has not been so consulted. I, a 
member of the League, for instance, be- 
lieve in the justice and necessity of Sec- 
tion 5 of the bill under discussion; yet 
I have just heard read a statement by the 
president of the League objecting in the 
name of the organization to this section. 
We members have not been consulted 
about this and the president’s point of 
view should not be taken as the opinion 
of the whole organization.” 


Hours Legislation for Women Only 


the last two years tremendous num- 

bers of women workers have been 
and still are without employment. These 
women are wrestling with the problem of 
how to keep a roof over their heads and 
provide food and clothing for themselves 
and their dependents. 

Confronted with this situation, one 
would naturally expect labor and welfare 
organizations, tegether with those em- 
ployers, legislators and politicians who 
have proclaimed far and wide that they 
have the interests of working women at 
heart, to do everything in their power to 
provide for women equal opportunities 
with men to secure work and retain it. 

Instead, welfare groups are pressing 
for the passage of more restrictive laws. 
Labor unions, in addition to sponsoring 
discriminatory laws against women, have 
been urging employers and State and city 
officials to dismiss married women. Re- 
gardless of the wishes of the women con- 
cerned or its effect upon their lives, cotton 
and wool textile organizations have urged 
the prohibition of night work for women 


) the industrial depression of 


By Jane Norman Smith 


in their mills in order to curtail produc- 
tion and allow States having legal re- 
strictions upon the night work of women 
to compete with States lacking them. Man- 
ufacturers in States having an 8-hour law 
for women are urging an universal law, 
in order, they say to compete with States 
not having such a law. The dean of the 
Harvard School of Business, in testifying 
recently before a Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Insurance in 
New York, evidently deplored the fact 
that restrictive laws for women are not 
universal, for, said he, “Social welfare 
laws in advanced States like New York 
and Massachusetts may have the ultimate 
effect of destroying the industries of those 
States if others do not keep pace.” 

The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, at its meeting 
at Atlantic City last summer, according 
to the New York Times of August 14, 
1931, said: “The employment of women 
in industry during the night time and 
for excessive, long hours, is. Wreticction 


upon present day civilization. The Execu- : 


tive Council firmly believes that night 
work for employed women should be 
abolished and legislation enacted in all 
of the different States limiting the hours 
of women workers and bringing about the 
improvement of existing legislation pro- 
viding for protection of women in indus- 
trial occupations. It is the duty of the 
nation to protect women employed in in- 
dustry. Furthermore, social and eco- 
nomic conditions require the extension of 
such protection (Italics mine.) The 


Executive Council is determined to do 


all that lies in its power to secure addi- 
tional protection for women workers.” 
What are the “economic conditions” 
which “require” the extension of so-called 
protective laws for women? Mr. Ko- 
veleski, an officer of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, makes no secret of 
labor’s reasons for demanding the regu- 
lation of women’s hours. “Unemployed 
men waiters are now walking the streets 
of this State,” said he at a legislative 
hearing on the amendment to give women 
restaurant workers the right to work on 
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a night shift; “if women are allowed to 
work at night, thousands of men will be 
thrown out of employment.” 

A few years ago the president of the 
American Federation of Labor was quoted 
as having said in a public speech that 
owing to the modern trend of industry, 
the long work day had disappeared and 
the 8-hour day had been generally estab- 
lished through the country. 

Moreover, the New York Industrial 
Survey Commission, in its report to the 
New York Legislature in 1927 on a pro- 
posed 48-hour law for women, said: “One 
of the outstanding facts in this whole 
question is the fact, as shown by the sta- 
tistics of the State Department of Labor, 
that an overwhelming percentage of the 
women employed in factories at the pres- 
ent time work but 48 hours or less a 
week, and of those who work more than 
48 hours, only an extremely small pro- 
portion now work in excess of 50 hours.” 

But this did not deter the labor and 
welfare groups in New York from press- 
ing for 48-hour legislation for women. 
Under the 48-hour schedule upon which 
the majority of women were working, 
overtime was allowed in case of emer- 
gency or necessity. As industrial women 
have testified at legislative hearings, dur- 
ing dull seasons, even in normal times, 
they may have only 32 hours of work 
a week; that since the percentage of 
women who are on piece-work is very 
large, it would be a great hardship to 
them if they could not make up in busy 
seasons or through rush jobs the wages 
lost in slow periods. Regardless of this, 
labor and welfare groups went right on, 
and during this long period of depression, 
when thousands of New York women have 
been without work or on part-time em- 
ployment, a 48-hour week bill applying 
to women in factories and mercantile es- 
tablishments was passed, with a very 
limited amount of overtime allowed. That 
was but a first step. 

A letter sent out by the Consumers’ 
League of New York on December 9, 1931, 
states: “The present economic situation 
is full of responsibility. .... Never be- 
fore have people been so sensitive to indus- 


trial hardships. .... Many seasonal in-| 


dustries are in the habit of using, during 
their rush times, the 78 hours overtime 
allowed by the factory law. One of the 
League projects this winter is to eliminate 
the 78 hours overtime as a practical and 
immediate help in spreading employ- 
ment.” 

If both men and women factory work- 
ers were bound by a 48-hour law, provid- 
ing for 78 hours overtime, one could see 
how the elimination of the overtime might 
spread employment. Since the law ap- 


plies to women only, such action would 
have the effect of spreading the employ- 
ment of men and further eliminating the 
employment of women. 


Not only are the protectionists seeking 
to remove the overtime provision in the 
factory law, but a recent Consumers’ 
League bulletin on “The 1931 Amendment 
to the Mercantile Law in New York” 
reads: “The Consumers’ League frankly 
is not satisfied with the allowance of 25 
hours of overtime which still remains in 
the law but this reduction from 78 hours 
is undoubtedly a step in the right direc- 
tion. Stores using the 25 hours must 
schedule a half-holiday.” 

The champions of a minimum or “fair 
wage” law for women in New York have 
also another proposal to relieve the un- 
employment situation. The New York 
Times of December 21, 1931, contained a 
plea by the Consumers’ League to the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee of New York: “To provide funds 
the League suggested that a certain sum 
of money be diverted by the Committee to 
the employment of about 2,600 industrial 
women at $9.00 per week!” This wage 
is asked for women, whereas men day 
laborers, accustomed to the most menial 
work, are paid $5.00 a day for three days’ 
work a week by the same Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Committee! 

Signs point to an attempt to include 
all business women in the restrictions of 
regulatory laws. The head of the Wom- 
en’s Division, New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, in an article entitled 
“Legal Limitations of Women’s Work- 
ing Hours,” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary, 1930, Industrial Bulletin, summed 
up a comparison of factory and clerical 
work for women by saying: “Two-thirds 
of our working women may work un- 
limited hours” and “the work of a vast 
number is often highly repetitive and 
closely allied with factory work.” She 
proceeded to illustrate the “futility of 
attempting to divide women’s work into 
two categories, that in which it is harm- 
ful for her to work unlimited hours and 
that in which she may safely be permitted 
to work long hours. The only way to 
overcome the fatigue which must neces- 
sarily accompany repetitive work is to 
shorten the hours of that work.” 

In Boston, according to an editorial 
in the Boston Herald of February 22, 
1930, a hearing was held on a telephone 
operators’ bill, which was designed to 
limit the working hours of women beyond 
the large field of occupations already 
covered by the law. At that hearing 
“one of the labor sponsors of the bill de- 
clared that it was her purpose to ‘have 
every working woman under the control 
of these laws’ no matter what may be the 
circumstances of her employment, and to 
prevent longer work voluntarily on occa- 
sion.” 

Laying aside for the time being the 
question of night work and other laws 
and regulations affecting women, let us 
turn to the campaign of labor and wel- 
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fare groups for an 8-hour law in various 
States. 

In February, 1931, Life and Labor Bul- 
letin, official organ of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, said: “In the near future, 
the movement to reduce women’s hours 
through legislative action may be ex- 
pected to achieve signal triumphs. The 
need for reducing hours has never been 
greater.” (This during an unemployment 
crisis when women’s working hours had 
been reduced almost to the vanishing 
point!) “An 8-hour law in every State 
should be the goal.” 


The Woman’s Party is not opposed to 
an 8-hour law, provided it applies to 
“persons” and not to women alone. It 
has made this point clear at all legis- 
lative hearings, when it has asked for 
the amendment of proposed 48-hour legis- 
lation to apply to “persons,” or its defeat. 


Ten States and the District of Columbia 
have some form of an 8-hour law for 
women — Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
New York, Utah and Washington. Amend- 
ments to these laws were introduced dur- 
ing the 1930-31 sessions of the legislatures 
in Arizona, California, New Mexico and 
New York. 


California and New Mexico defeated 
amendments designed to impose further 
restrictions upon the work of women. The 
Arizona Legislature exempted women 
workers in railroad yards from the pro- 
visions of the 8-hour law. 


In eight States, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Missouri, 8-hour 
day or 48-hour week bills for women were 
defeated. 


Forty-four-hour bills were defeated in 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. In one 
State, Indiana, a 36-hour bill was de- 
feated. 


So far as 48-hour, 44-hour and 36-hour 
laws and amendments to existing 8-hour 
laws are concerned, the bills campaigned 
for by labor and welfare groups in 13 
States were defeated. The only gains 
made by the protectionists were the pas- 
sage of a 55-hour law, in North Carolina 
and the bill “to put teeth” in the New 
York 48-hour law to make it “workable.” 
This imposed further restrictions upon 
the hours of women and surface indica- 
tions lead one to surmise that it has not 
been enforced to any extent in mercan- 
tile establishments. At the time the 
amendment was passed its sponsors filled 
columns of the press with the idea that 
women in department stores had gained 
“a 514-day week.” Nevertheless, at a 
recent New York meeting, a woman officer 
of a leading department store stated that 
for several years her store had given 
its employees a 514-day week, and, she 
added, “we are the only department store 
in the city doing that.” She went on to 
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say that “to do this, we are obliged to 
have a large force of part-time workers, 
and that, of course, means lower wages. 
There are splendid opportunities for ad- 
vancement in New York City department 
stores. Those who have reached the 
higher-paid positions received high sala- 
ries. Getting to the top has, of course, 
meant hard work and often long hours.” 

All of this so-called “protective” legis- 
lation for women was sponsored in these 
13 States by labor organizations and 
social welfare groups. It was opposed by 
business women’s organizations and in- 
dustrial women, and in many States the 
National Woman’s Party led the opposi- 
tion. “In California, the California Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and the Business Wom- 
en’s Legislative Council led the fight 
against the bills introduced there. In 


Business Women ANDWICHED 
in the Depression Sin between 
larger investiga- 
tions of President 
Hoover’s Committee 
on Unemployment 
is an enlightening survey of a small group 
of women engaged in occupations which 
have paid them better than average in- 
comes. This is a study made by the Amer- 
ican Woman’s Association of its member- 
ship of 4,000. Engaged in business of 
their own, or employed at a comparatively 
high salary, working in some profession 
or in the arts, these women are not gen- 
erally thought of as suffering greatly 
from the depression. They are envied as 
having occupations which they enjoy and 
which are still sufficiently remunerative to 
make them independent. Yet the record 
of their position today is one of uncer- 
tainty and strain. 

The proportion of unemployment among 
them is small, not much more than 5 per 
cent. But half of the professional women 
and those who own and manage their own 
business have had serious reductions in 
income. Those employed in more pro- 
tected and stable lines show reductions 
in salary of from 20 to 30 per cent.—and 
these are smaller losses than those suf- 
fered by women working for themselves. 
Teachers, librarians, social workers and 
others in the traditional fields first en- 
tered by high-grade women workers are 
least disturbed by the hard times. Women 
in more unusual occupations—designers, 
illustrators, sales analysts, experts in 
fields ordinarily monopolized by men— 
are likely to be thrown out of work or to 
have their income greatly reduced. Once 
out, it takes them from seven months to a 
year and a half to find work, and then the 
position is usually not comparable in sal- 
ary or in opportunity and interest to the 
one previously held. 


New York Times, 
December 24, 1931. 


Minnesota, the Zonta Club of St. Paul, 
all of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs of the State, except the 
Minneapolis Club, the Railway Women’s 
Organization and the Welfare League led 
the opposition to the 48-hour bill. 

In spite of repeated statements issued 
by heads of labor bureaus and other labor 
groups that the proposed legislation 
would not touch business women to any 
extent, the bills introduced in the 13 
States applied to a large extent to busi- 
ness as well as to factory women. 

Industrial equality for women is by 
far the most important part of the Equal 
Rights program. Existing discriminatory 
laws, together with their proposed ex- 
tension to include women who are en- 
gaged in almost every field of work, have 
aroused business and industrial women 
throughout the entire country. The time, 


Press Comment 


There is matter in this survey which 
should be of help to young women pre- 
paring to start on a business career. The 
highest earnings in the whole group go to 
the women with post-graduate degrees, the 
median salary in this class being $4,105. 
This indicates the possibility of excellent 
returns from higher education. The wom- 
en pathfinders in new fields average about 
twice the earnings of those who go into 
the more stable and usual occupations, 
but they lose twice as heavily in times of 
depression. To provide against future 
anxiety they must have a definite pro- 
gram for saving. Whether the college 
graduate elects the safety of one of the 
protected occupations or the brilliant, 
more variable rewards of an unusual pur- 
suit, she should prepare to be thrifty, for 
she is likely to be burdened with depend- 
ents. Nearly half of the women studied 
in this survey take care of from one to 
three persons besides themselves. 


1931 
Record of Achieve- 


‘CHE moving fin- 
ger has written 


ments Show Strides another year’s rec-. 


Toward Equality 


New York 
World-Telegram 
December 29, 1931. 


ord of women’s 
achievements — and 
failures — and it is 
time again for the 


stock before it 
moves on in its relentless course. It has 
been an interesting, if chaotic, year. There 
are shining spots on the record, some dark 
blots and plenty of humdrum. The most 
significant gains are to be found in the 
steps women have taken toward absolute 
equality in the eyes of the law of several 
lands. 

For the first time the Nobel Peace Prize 
is to be shared by a woman, while the 
world applauds without a dissenting voice. 
lor the first time women are voting in 
Spain, the land of duennas and subser- 


tabulators to take 


Equal Rights 


therefore, seems opportune, when women 
who now are or would be affected by 
these laws are battling in every State 
legislature to prevent their extension, for 
the Woman’s Party to strengthen the 
opposition and press with renewed vigor 
for the immediate passage of the Lucretia 
Mott Equal Rights amendment: “Men 
and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

The amendment would compel both 
Federal and State governments to observe 
the principle of Equal Rights, for the 
Federal Constitution is the “supreme law 
of the land.” The amendment would over- 
ride all exsiting legislation which denies 
women Equal Rights with men and would 
render invalid every future attempt on 
the part of legislators or administrators 
to interfere with these rights. 


vient tradition, and American women are 
marrying foreigners without losing their 
citizenship. The first woman has been 
appointed to serve as accredited delegate 
in a major disarmament conference; the 
first has been appointed member of an 
international juridical body, the Ameri- 
can Institute of International Law. And 
there is the usual crop of women first in 
stunts and sports. 


There are other and different “firsts” 
which belong in an honest record. A New 
York City woman magistrate was removed 
from office for “unfitness for judicial 
service.” A woman was indicted by a 
District of Columbia grand jury on 
charges of conspiracy to violate the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act. A first wom- 
an died in the Pennsylvania electric chair 
for committing murder. 


Towering high on any list of women 
honored for accomplishment is Jane Ad- 
dams of Chicago, an old, sick women 
whose name is spoken with respect and 
reverence the world ’round. She is one 
who does not rue the wrinkles which have 
come through sympathy with suffering, 
one who says frankly that at 71 she 
“bursts into tears easily.” Yet a cold, 
bickering world has paid tangible tribute 
in four salutations to her achievement and 
in three money prizes amounting to $30,- 
000 to her untiring work for the world’s 
peace—a unique and significant honor. 


In February Miss Addams was ac- 
claimed one of the twelve greatest living 
women in the United States by Good 
Housekeeping magazine. In May she was 
awarded the $5,000 M. Carey Thomas 
prize at Bryn Mawr College in recognition 
of achievements. In October the Pictorial 
Review Achievement Award Committee 
presented $5,000 more for her accomplish- 
ments in social welfare and promotion of 
international peace. And in December 
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January 16, 1932 


came the announcement she would share 
equally with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
the $40,000 Nobel Peace prize. 

The money she will give away to further 
the causes in which she crusades. 

Miss Mary Emma Wooley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College, has leaped into 
international prominence through her ap- 
- pointment December 23 by President 
Hoover as representative on the American 
delegation to the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference next February. Whatever the 
fate of the conference, Miss Woolley’s 
presence there will remain a definite rec- 
ognition of women’s stand for peace. 


Doris Stevens, the Feminist, was made 
a member of the American Institute of 
International Law in Washington last Oc- 
tober, the first woman to join the group 
representing the twenty-one countries of 
the Pan-American Conference. 

And the year brought a triumph for the 
Equal Rights cause sponsored by Miss 
Stevens, in adoption by the board of gov- 
ernors of the institute of a resolution 
recommending that the next Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference accept the Equal Rights 
principle as a body. The resolution will 
be voted upon in December, 1932, in 
Montevideo. 

A different distinction is that of Miss 
Ada L. Comstock, conservative president 
of Radcliffe College, the sole woman ap- 
pointed to the National Law Enforcement 
Commission. Miss Comstock, after listen- 


ing to the volume of evidence on prohibi- 
tion with other members of the Wicker- 
sham Commission, braved what she must 
have known would be a wide protest from 
her sex in declaring for revision of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the National 
Prohibition Act. 


GAINED SEAT IN SENATE. 

In politics women lost three seats in the 
House of Repreesntatives this year, but 
gained one in the Senate, where Mrs. Hat- 
tie Caraway was appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of her late husband, Senator 
Thaddeus H. Caraway of Arkansas. The 
six women now in the House are Mrs. 
Florence P. Kahn of California, Mrs. 
Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, Mrs Ruth 
B. Pratt of New York, Mrs. Edith N. Rog- 
ers Of Massachusetts, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen of Florida, and Mrs. Effigene Win- 
go of Arkansas. 

In aviation Ruth Nichols was not dis- 
couraged by the failure of her Paris flight. 
She made a new world’s long distance fly- 
ing record for women in October, flying 
from Oakland, California, to Louisville, 
Kentucky, 1,977 miles. She also made an 
altitude record in March, when she flew 
28,743 feet above the Jersey City airport, 
and, in a speed test, she flew 226.88 miles 
per hour at Detroit. Amelia Earhart, 
who was married in February to George 
P. Putnam, New York publisher, com- 
pleted in June the first flight from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and back in an auto- 
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giro. She was 150 hours in the air and 
flew 11,000 miles. 

Amy Johnson, English aviatrix, flew 
from London to Tokio in ten and a half 
days last August, beating the record of 
Seiji Yoshihara, Japanese aviator. And 
in Los Angeles, last January, Evelyn 
“Bobbie” Trout and Edna May Cooper 
flew without landing for 123 hours, the 
women’s record for refueling endurance 
flights. 

In the field of letters, Margaret Ayer 
Barnes was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for her novel, “Years of Grace.” And 
Susan Glaspell, with her “Alison’s 
House,” won the Pulitzer prize for the 
best original American play. Elizabeth 
Coatsworth won the Newberry medal with 
her “Cat Who Went to Heaven.” 

In sports Helen Hicks, the new national 
golf champion, made her year a triumph 
by winning every tournament she entered 
except one. Mrs. Helen Wills Moody 
“came back” after a year’s absence to win 
again her tennis crown, and failed to drop 
a set during the season’s tournament play. 
Helene Madison, a Seattle girl, hung up 
nearly thirty swimming records during 
the year, and Mildred “Babe” Didrikson 
of Texas was acclaimed the most versatile 
girl athlete. 

Last August the daughter of Ambassa- 
dor Joseph C. Grew, Anita, plunged into 
the Black Sea and swam the Bosphorus, 
19 miles, to the Sea of Marmora. 


News from the Field 


Examination Panic? Not for Women 

OT only do more women than men 

succeed in examinations for drivers’ 
licenses in Brazil, where, as recently as 
1925, it was unusual to see a woman at 
the wheel of a car, but the women are less 
nervous during the examinations than the 
male applicants, according to the Sao 
Paulo Traffic Bureau. 

The increase im women drivers in Bra- 
zil has been most rapid. In the city of 
Sao Paulo alone the Traffic Bureau rec- 
ords list 2,200 drivers’ licenses granted to 
women in 1930 and an equal number ap- 
plied in 1931. 


Women in Legion of Honor 
CCORDING to statistics announced 
in The International Women’s News, 
there are 709 living women holding the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. This 
total is as of October, 1931, and may have 
increased during the last few months. 


Bulgarian Women Organize 
EASANT women of Bulgaria have or- 
ganized to work for the advance of 
their sex, a recent meeting of the Agrarian 
Congress in Sofia revealed. 
Equal political and civil rights are 
among the goals set by the Women’s 


Peasant League, which was represented 
at the meeting by its secretary, Raina 
Lapardova, a student in the State Univer- 
sity and a graduate of the American Col- 
lege at Sofia. 

Village women are the most neglected 
people in the country and the new organi- 
zation has a vast field in which to work, 
according to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor’s Sofia correspondent. 


Feminist Football Players 

HE chief casualty resulting from the 

entry of women into football seems to 
be the extreme self-consciousness of sport- 
writers in reporting the games, at least, if 
the following account in the Wilmington 
Morning News of the battle between the 
California Roses and the Chicago Bears 
is representative : 

GIRLS AT FOOTBALL. 

“By a rather peculiar coincidence while 
some learned representatives\of Pennsyl- 
vania colleges were discussing sports, the 
over-emphasis of football and the under- 
emphasis of hockey and some other things, 
and how the over-emphasized football 
could be de-emphasized, a couple of foot- 
ball teams, composed of girls, were hav- 
ing a frolic on the baseball grounds of the 
Phillies. 


“The crowd was small, but highly enter- 
tained. One team was called the California 
Roses and the other team the Chicago 
Bears. But some journalisticians with a 
research engineering minds proclaimed 
that the teams were really made up of 
girls from around Philadelphia. At any 
rate, if true, it did no harm to call them 
by imposing names, though we hardly 
think Bear was fitting. Tulips or pansies 
might have been better, with the other 
eleven called the Roses. 

“It was not a sham contest, either, ac- 
cording to statements of persons who saw 
it and hugely enjoyed it. 

“Some of the sports writers and savants 
evidently startled by anything new tried 
to poke a little fun at the girls about lip- 
sticks, and the like. They evidently tried 
to convey the impression that the girls 
during their huddles were not discussing 
the play, but powdering their noses. This, 
of course, was false. There was real tack- 
ling and kicking, though the latter was 
not so good. There was forward passing 
and some brilliant runs for thirty or forty 
yards. 

“One of the Chicago halfbacks was a 
lusty lady, about six feet tall, and surely 
was powerful and pleasing. How she hit 
the line. The girls were all in jolly humor, 
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though they did have a little trouble with 
their headgear. 

“One lady was hurt somewhat, and the 
way the gentlemen and the bucket man 
and the doctor ran to aid her. She soon 
left the field, but she agitated the coach 
so much that he finally let her return to 
the game. 

“Some of the girls were good in every 
department, and they surely did move 
around with womanly grace, naturally 
far different from the movements of men. 
The girls, however, looked heavy. Some 
thought they must have been very much 
padded. 

“At any rate, they were in fine good 
humor, and seemed to get a thrill out of 
the performance. They surely got the 
glad hand from the men onlookers and the 
girl spectators, of whom there were u 
number. 


“Will the agitation against the over- 
emphasis of football spread the playing 
of the game to the girls in the schools and 
elsewhere? These girls showed that foot- 
ball could be played not roughly. 


“What a shock, however, this sort of 
game will probably be to that fine sentinel 
of service, Mr. Savidge of the Carnegie 
Foundation, who expresses opinions now 
and then on the sport. Wonder whether 
Mr. Savidge will think the playing of the 
sport by girls is barbarous?” 


Tea at Alva Belmont House 


RIC HENDRIK LOUW, Minister of 
the Union of South Africa, spoke on 
the Status of Women in South Africa, 
and Mrs. Louw was a guest of honor at a 
tea given by the National Woman’s Party 
at their national headquarters, Alva Bel- 
mont House, 144 B street N. E., on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 10, from 4.50 to 6. 
Mrs. Paul Myron Linebarger, District 
charman, and the other District officers 
of the Woman’s Party, were hostesses. 
Following the program the District 
Branch held its annual election of officers, 
with announcements of plans for the year. 
Jessie Dell Speaks in Maryland 


ESSIE DELL, United States Civil 

Service Commission, was the honor 
guest and principal speaker at a dinner 
meeting held by the Maryland Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party, Tuesday, 
January 12, at the Woman’s City Club, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Mrs. John L. Al- 
cock, former president of the Maryland 
State Federaion of Women’s Clubs, was 
the presiding officer. 

Among the other speakers were William 
H. Lawrence, former member of the City 
Service Commission of Baltimore, and 
Ralph F. Proctor, member of the Com- 
mission. 


Aileen Mather Vickery, chairman of the 


From the Veil to the Badge” 


FTER discarding the veil Turkish 
women are now donning police uni- 
forms! 


A recent modification of the police laws 
of the Turkish republic allows the ad- 
mission of women to the various forces. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Istanbul says: 


“The new Feminist conquest is taken 
as indication of women’s big advance since 
they first entered public life a few years 
ago as street cleaners.” 


Knows Her Rights 


EMANDING her rights, this Califor- 

nia woman succeeded in obtaining 
justice, judging from the following edi- 
torial printed in the Rocky Mountain 
Daily News of January 3, 1932: 


“When a California school board tried 
to discharge Esther Larimer Anderson be- 
cause she married last July, Mrs. Ander- 
son notified the school board that she in- 
tended to keep right on teaching and 
pointed to certain statutes of the State of 
California. 


“The board read the statutes and a 
court decision on the subject and the State 
school code. The latter states, among 
other things, that the only causes for 
which a permanent teacher may be dis- 
missed are immoral or unprofessional con- 


Feminist Notes 


National Committee on Resolutions of 
the Woman’s Party, presented the follow- 
ing resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted : 


RESOLUTION ON THE PrRoposep EQUAL 
Ricuts TREATY. 


Resolved, That this meeting held at the 
Woman’s City Club, Baltimore, Maryland, 
on January 12, urges the President of the 
United States to invite all the nations of 
the world to enter into a treaty to estab- 
lish Equal Rights for men and women 
throughout the world. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to President Hoover. 


RESOLUTION ON THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
TO THE UNITED States CONSTITUTION. 
Resolved, That this meeting held at the 

Woman’s City Club on January 12 calls 

upon the Congress of the United States 

to submit immediately to the States for 
ratification the following Amendment. to 
the Constitution of the United States: 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

United States and every 

place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

The undersigned organization also calls 
upon its two Senators and its Representa- 
tive in Congress to give their support to 
the foregoing Amendment. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Maryland Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 


Equal Rights 


duct, incompetence, evident unfitness for 
service, and persistent violation of the 
school laws. of California. So the board 
decided that probably Mrs. Anderson was 
right. She is back in charge of her school- 
room now. 

“And so far as the State of California 
at least is concerned the unfair contro- 
versy over whether or not married women 
shall work is probably at an end. 

“Perhaps it will bob up less frequently 
elsewhere as school boards and other em- 
ployers gradually learn that one billion 
dollars’ worth of retail trade is traceable 
to expenditures of married working 
women.” 


Alliance Postpones Congress 
BECAUSE of the present international 
economic situation, the International 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship will indefinitely post- 
pone its Twelfth Congress, which was to 
be held in Athens in 1932. 

In announcing the postponement, the 
board of officers states that the action 
has been taken with the concurrence of 
a two-thirds majority of the societies 
forming the Alliance. The board ex- 
presses its hope that a “rapid and mate- 
rial improvement in the economic situa- 
tion will make it possible to take up plans 
for the next Congress within a reasonable 
period.” 


Council Holds Dinner Meeting 
HE Young Women’s Council of the 
National Woman’s Party held its 
monthly dinner at Alva Belmont House 
on Thursday evening, January 7. 

Guests of honor were Muna Lee, 
Director of National Activities of the 
Party; Burnita Shelton Matthews, head 
of the Legal Research Department, and 
Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, executive secr- 
tary of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. Mabel Van Dyke, chairman of 
the council, presided. 

Those attending the dinner included | 
Angelina Carabelli, Irene Garretson, 
Mary Elizabeth Burrows, Laura Berrien, 
Mrs. Wymond Bradbury, Nina E. Allen- 
der, Ruth Palmer Miller, Elizabeth Payne, 
Maxine Townsend, Dolores Armisen, Eliz- 
abeth Johnson, Katherine Phelps, Mar- 
garet F. Luers, Roselle Lee, Mary Jose- 
phine Bean, Christie Allen, Harriet John- 
son, Carol Cox, Virginia Towers Notting- 
ham, Bess Davis Schreiner, Esther S. 
Cowan, Jennet Gover, Marjorie Elder, 
Edith Weber, Eileen Cooke, Belle Leon, 
Marian Stewart and Dorothy Douglas. 
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